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Jehovah's word is a part of this glory and consequently must be effect- 
ive in the world. 

Next, this influence is seen in the prophet's conception of Jehovah's 
relation to Israel. " Sovereign lordship " is emphasized. Jehovah is 
king. It is Jehovah's ideal for Israel that Israel has failed to realize 
because of idolatry, luxurious living, and especially pride or self-deifica- 
tion. Furthermore, the day of judgment is the day for " the supreme 
self-manifestation of Jehovah," when he becomes the central figure, and 
to him all attention is turned. 

Finally, this influence is seen in " the prophet's other eschatological 
ideas." Jehovah-worship, centered in the temple at Jerusalem, becomes 
"the goal of the world-conversion," and, beside this, "emphasis is 
placed on the larger sphere .... for the self-revelation of Jehovah." 

Isaiah views " the Israel of promise," not only as something for 
future realization, but also as something potentially present in the 
righteous remnant. The personal Messianic element is beset with 
difficulty of interpretation, yet, in any view, " the operation of the 
divine factor " is prominent. The inhabitants of the future Zion are 
holy, fully consecrated to Jehovah, with unlimited opportunities for 
religious service. 

This article opens a suggestive field of inquiry respecting Isaiah's early ministry. 
That the inaugural vision was a powerful influence in Isaiah's life none will deny, 
but that it operated so largely as to shape the form and substance of his early teaching 
needs fuller recognition. The article will be welcomed on account of its intrinsic 
worth, and also because it illustrates the principle of Old Testament interpretation, 
that there is always a necessary correspondence between the subjective condition and 
experience of a prophet and his teaching. 

H. R. Hatch. 

Fairfield, Me. 



The Dramatic Character and Integrity of Job. By William 

Henry Green ; The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, October, 

1897, pp. 683-701. 
The Book of Job and its Latest Commentator. By T. K. 

Cheyne; The Expositor, June, 1897, pp. 401-16. 
Hiob, Kapitel 14. Von D. H. Muller; Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 

Kunde des Morgenlandes, XI. Band, 1. Heft, pp. 57-62. 

1 . Budde's Das Buch Hiob, ubersetzt underkldrt, is the raison d'itre of 
the first article. In this book Professor Budde waives aside both the ques- 
tions of historical reality of Job and of his book. The story is told in 
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a form to suit the public taste, hence the symmetry of the numbers 
respecting Job's property and his family, both before and after his 
trials. The speeches of Job and of his friends could not have belonged 
to the people's book, since Job is there seriously at fault, nor do the 
allusions in Ezek. 14 : 14, 20 refer to any other than this people's book. 
The aim of this original people's book was to exhibit the unswerving 
constancy of the suffering patriarch, and to signalize the defeat of 
Satan who sought by the severest affliction to overthrow Job's integrity. 
The purpose of the poem is to show that Job's piety, though Jehovah 
testifies that there is none like him in the earth, was not without a 
flaw. Job's silence is broken when his character is assailed. This he 
resents with a most conspicuous and overweening spiritual pride. 
This was almost a revelation to himself, and he is here brought to see 
his own fault, and to fall down in penitence. 

This ingenious conjecture is wholly unfounded. Studer parcels 
out Job among seven different writers, and finds plausible ground for 
separating the prose introduction and conclusion from the speeches 
of Job and of his friends because they are mutually inconsistent. 
Budde, on the other hand, affirms that they are in entire harmony. 
He also supposes that an additional chapter at the end of the book, 
which must have celebrated the triumph of Jehovah and the humilia- 
tion of Satan, has been dropped. The text of chap. 2:10 has been 
corrected by cutting out " with his lips," and 42 : 10 by erasing, "when 
he prayed for his friends," since the original legend is supposed to 
have known nothing of Job's friends. 

There is not the slightest ground for imputing the introduction to 
any other than the author of the rest of the book. The introduction 
is necessary to prepare for what follows. The reader should know in 
advance that Job was an upright man ; that his afflictions were sent 
(among other reasons) to exhibit the reality and strength of his piety 
to the confusion of the tempter. It is quite insupposable that this 
introduction and conclusion, which are so precisely adjusted to the 
rest of the book, could have been written by a different hand, and with 
a totally different design. There is every reason to believe that the 
history of this ancient patriarch is here related substantially as it 
occurred. A devoutedly pious man is suddenly overwhelmed with 
disaster and humiliated to a place of scorn and contempt. In his dis- 
tress and anguish he for a time loses a sense of God's favor and love, 
but after a time emerges into the clear sunshine of belief and trust. 
The experience of the aged saint suggested the theme to the inspired 
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author of this book, which he treats with poetic freedom, " embellish- 
ing without falsifying, aiming to set forth the substantial truth of the 
case, and to render its lessons more vivid and clear by the accessories 
of his act. Accordingly he brings to view the unseen agents who were 
actively concerned in the matter; and he uses the speeches of the 
book to reveal the feelings which were entertained, and to lead up to 
the issue to which all was finally brought." 

We agree with Budde that the existence of strophes in Job and the 
Old Testament generally is unproved. We do not agree with him that 
the book of Job cannot be considered a drama, but is purely a didactic 
poem. Action is not confined, as Budde affirms, to the introduction 
and conclusion ; these are auxiliary only to the action about which the 
book centers. After the statement of the situation, the drama proper 
opens. Satan with his three allies, Job's so-called friends, aggravate 
and tantalize the old sufferer. Each speech delivered is a whole and 
must be so interpreted. 

Budde defends the integrity of the book of Job against recent 
critical assaults. His position is substantially the same as that held 
by him twenty years ago in his review of Studer. He maintains the 
genuineness of the speeches of Elihu. He replies most effectively 
to three classes of objections, urged by ancient and modern commenta- 
tors, viz.: (i) their lack of connection with the rest of the book, (2) 
the form of the speeches, (3) the contents of the speeches. 

Budde reckons all of the colored passages in Siegfried's poly- 
chrome edition of Job as properly belonging to the book ; neither does 
he see the necessity of transposing the majority of the passages so 
treated by Siegfried. In Budde's and Siegfried's rejection altogether 
of eighty-seven verses and thirty-four parts of verses, they agree on 
only five verses and one part of a verse. It is very plain, then, that such 
discordant judgments must be largely based on subjective impressions 
rather than clearly ascertained facts. 

2. "The course which the author [Budde] takes shows him to be 
altogether up to date." Questions of textual criticism seem to have 
chief prominence in this book. I shall direct my attention to the text- 
critical discussions of the author. Bickell, Siegfried, and Beer have 
done signal service in this line in recent years ; Bickell by his metrical 
theory ; Siegfried and Beer by their study of the versions and search 
for glosses, and "both by conjectural, but not, therefore, arbitrary 
emendations." Budde exhibits more judgment in this than Siegfried, 
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but prejudice against Bickell has somewhat injured his best results. 
Budde sometimes defends indefensible positions and produces an 
unsatisfactory text. On the whole, Budde's criticism of the text of 
chaps. 3-6 is disappointing, but much in advance of Dillmann's. In 
spite of occasional good suggestions, he does not sufficiently recognize 
the faultiness of our present text. It is greatly to Budde's merit that 
he has opened many problems ; " and, however disappointed I may 
be at the frequent inadequacy of his treatment of them, I must not be 
supposed to think lightly of his book. Few, indeed, could have writ- 
ten it. But I am bound, as a humble fellow-worker, to ask the author 
to reconsider much that he has said. I cannot here say a twentieth 
part of what calls for expression " (p. 408). I will notice some things 
in the undisputed speeches in Job. Budde sees in 8 : 15 a later inser- 
tion, but overlooks the probability that it has taken the place of an 
illegible passage which introduced the parable of the creeping plant. 
On 7:17; 9 : 23; 10 : 17, 22^; 11 : 13-19 Budde is not up to date. 
The text of the famous passage in 19 : 25-29 is too freely corrected by 
Bickell and Siegfried, and taken with too much confidence by Budde. 
Chap. 24:13-24 is more satisfactorily handled by Budde than by 
Bickell, though there is still room for discussion. Chap. 28, though 
somewhat abridged by Budde, can plausibly lose several other verses. 
The speeches of Elihu, strange to say, are regarded as an integral 
part of the original poem. About twenty-three verses are rejected as 
interpolations, and not a few corrections are introduced into the text. 
In the speeches of Jehovah, the author's suggestions are often excellent. 
Particular notice has been given to the descriptions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan, " and it would be ungrateful not to admit that the text has, 
on the whole, benefited." 

3. Chap. 14 closes the first series of speeches of Job and his friends. 
The closing speech includes chaps. 1 2-14. In the twelfth Job recognizes 
the greatness and might of God, who rules the elements and man, 
and whose power no one can withstand. But in spite of, or rather 
because of, the greatness and almightiness of God (chap. 13), the 
friends do an injustice to involve God in an unjustifiable act. Job 
will attempt to contest his case with God, even at the risk of losing 
his life. In the third part of the speech (chap. 14) the thought is 
expressed in a lyrico-philosophical poem — the most beautiful and 
elevated in all the book of Job. The poem falls into three parts, of 
which each part can be divided into two corresponding strophes, or 
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strophe and anti-strophe : (6 + 6) + (7 + 7) -f (i i -f 1 1), [or verses 
(1-3 > < 4-6) + (7-9 > < 10-12) + (13-17 > < 18-22)]. This triple 
division is recognized by the majority of commentators. If, now, the 
thought of these three parts be analyzed, it will be seen that the second 
part is balanced over against the first. The strophical divisions and 
balancing require only slight textual alterations; and, in fact, such 
alterations rather prove the correctness of the strophical divisions 
already indicated. 

These reviews are clear-cut pictures from the writers' points of view. 

Ira M. Price. 
The University of Chicago. 



Christian Demonology. By F. C. Conybeare; Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 576-608; IX, pp. 59-114, 444-70, 581- 
603. 

Jesus, his disciples, and all New Testament writers had a profound 
belief in the devil and evil spirits. They believed that these beings 
originated in a fall, and will come to an end at the final judgment. 
Meanwhile, they are the cause in man of all sin, disease, and death ; 
but, especially, of disease, so that a physician is an exorcist. They are 
invisible, but not strictly immaterial, and their presence is known by 
physical effects. They enter into things, animals, and man, often by 
sevens. They are the powers behind the heathen gods, and sacrifices are 
really made to them. They are the rulers of the present world. The 
chief mission of Christ was to overthrow Satan and his angels and so 
set up the kingdom of God. He cast them out by a simple word, but 
his disciples by the magical power of his name, on condition of faith. 
Such are the New Testament views. Jesus himself held them. But 
these views are not true, for the demons of the New Testament are 
precisely the same as the demons of all ages and religions, whose 
realty the modern spirit denies. This is proved by the history of 
demonology: 

I. In the early church. The apostolic Fathers contain little about 
demons. In the Shepherd moral evils are ascribed to demons (or 
described as demons ?). But Justin Martyr and Irenaeus attest exorcisms 
in the name of Christ. The demons they saw driven out were as real as 
those expelled by Jesus. Tertullian proves for Africa, Minucius Felix 
for Rome, that demons were cast out of the sick in 200 A. D. Origen 
ascribes madness and sickness to demons, and has seen them expelled 



